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speaking, the poacher 
*| is a cowardly ruffian, who, too lazy 
to work, prefers stealing to earning 
an honest livelihood. But there are 
exceptions. There is the country- 
bred man whose innate love of sport 
has started him on the illegal pursuit of game, 
also the old Highlander who believes there is no 
shame attached to stalking a deer; for both of 
these the genuine sportsman must feel sympathy. 
The successful professional poacher is a fellow 
of keen observation. He has a complete compre- 
hension of animated nature, of woodcraft, and of 
how changes in the weather affect the customs of 
his quarry. Discarding the gun, which has the 
disalvantage, unless it be an air one, of betray- 
ing his presence, he chiefly relies on nets and 
his dog. The breed of dog—commonly a cross 
between a greyhound and a collie —is called 
‘lurcher.’ In addition to having the speed of the 
one parent and the ‘nose’ and intelligence of the 
other, a lurcher has more stamina than a grey- 
hound, never gives tongue, and will usually 
retrieve. In frosty weather a lurcher bred from 
a staghound is preferred, as it has harder feet 
than a dog of the greyhound breed. The terrier 
lurcher, being apt to bark, is of little use to the 
poacher. The training of these dogs is of a very 
high order, as upon it almost entirely depends the 
poacher’s success, and often his safety. Here is 
an actual incident. A poacher on the hunt for 
hares had set his net at the gate of the field. 
Motioning his dog to range, he was surprised at 
its refusing to do so. Growling, it crouched at 
its master’s feet. His suspicions aroused, the 
poacher, glancing back, discerned the burly figures 
of two keepers stealthily creeping up behind the 
hedge at the opposite side of the road. Seeing 
they were observed, the keepers sprang over the 
hedge ; but, thanks to the timely warning of his 
lurcher, the poacher, making good use of his legs, 
effected his escape minus his poaching imple- 
ments. On account of the use to which the 
lurcher is put it is looked upon with reproach, 
No. 86.—Vo.. II. 
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yet this creature is often a perfect model of 
animal beauty, and in intelligence and capability 
is inferior to no other breed. 

To thoroughly acquaint himself with the estate 
which he intends to work is the poacher’s first 
move. A common way of getting information is 
through an accomplice. This man, who is never 
seen in the company of poachers, will quietly 
stroll, sometimes reading a book, through the 
fields. He marks where the coveys settle for the 
night, where the hares feed, draws diagrams of 
the fields—showing positions of gates and other 
egresses—and, what is even of more importance 
than all these, learns exactly the rounds and 
movements of the keeper. Many are the devices 
practised to get the keeper out of the way. A 
favourite plan is for one of a gang of poachers 
to fire several shots some distance from the place 
where the raid is to be made. This attracts the 
keepers to that portion of the estate, leaving the 
poachers hard at work netting hares or rabbits. 
Another dodge is to put a hare in a snare, which 
will be seen by the keeper on his evening round, 
and cause him to watch for the poachers’ return. 
Of course they never come back. A case of this 
sort lately took place. As soon as the poachers 
saw the keepers secrete themselves beside the 
fake, they went straight to a field of Swedish 
turnips, out of which they netted nine hares. 

Many stories are told of how gamekeepers have 
been outwitted. The following incident which took 
place in Selkirkshire will show how crafty the 
poacher can be. Three poachers, ferreting rabbits, 
were surprised by a keeper and a county policeman. 
The former succeeded in capturing one of the men, 
while the other two bolted through the wood, pur- 
sued by the constable. Suddenly the captive ap- 
peared to be very ill, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, my 
heart !’ sank in a fainting condition on the ground. 
Alarmed at the state of his prisoner, the keeper 
went in search of water with which to revive 
the suffering poacher ; but on returning he found 
that the sick Nimrod had made a rapid recovery 
and taken advantage of his captor’s short absence 
JULY 22, 1899. 
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to escape. But sometimes poachers are tricked 
by the gamekeeper. A common though some- 
what unscrupulous ruse is for the keeper to put 
a rabbit in the snare, then, hiding himself, to 
await the return of the poacher, whom he thus 
captures red-handed. 

Moonlight nights are avoided by the poacher, 
not only on account of his being easily seen, but 
because netting hares on a clear night is dangerous, 
for if these creatures have once been in contact 
with a net they will on seeing it again immedi- 
ately commence squealing. Hares pay the poacher 
best, and this is his method of capturing them. 
As soon as a field of corn—barley with young 
grass being preferred—is cut the poacher gets to 
work. Over the outside of the centre bar of the 
gate he hangs the net, which extends the whole 
length between the posts, the lower part resting 
loosely on the ground. The net is kept in position 
by two small stones. Ranging the field, the lurcher 


' drives the hare into the net, which, carried away 


from its light supports, completely entangles the 
animal. The net is reset, and so on until all the 
hares are taken from the enclosure. In the 
writer's recollection so many as eleven hares 
were in this manner taken from one field by 
two men with a couple of dogs. Purse-nets and 
snares are also used. These are placed at tunnels 
or openings in hedges through which the hare 
is accustomed to run. Purse-netting, which is a 
very deadly affair, has the great advantage of 
rendering the poacher independent of assistance— 
even of that of a dog. Hanging these small nets 
over all the egresses, he, entering the covert, 
drives out the hares, which, bolting through their 
customary runs, are caught in the nets. In 
ferreting rabbits purse-nets are much used. As 
rabbits, unlike hares, rarely squeal when caught 
in the net, this is a silent and successful mode. 
A class of vagabonds not generally suspected of 
poaching are pedlars, who—with a ferret and a 
purse-net in their pocket — sell bootlaces and 
rustic-made baskets. In their impudence lies 
their success. They inquire at the keeper’s cottage 
whether he is at home; if he is, permission to 
gather a few young ferns to place in the baskets 
is asked. Leave obtained, the rest is simple. If 
the keeper happens to be from home so much the 
easier for the pedlar. 

The wholesale way of catching rabbits is by 
means of a long net from seventy to one hundred 
and twenty yards in length, and two feet in 
height. Having noted the part outside a wood 
where rabbits feed in the evening, the poachers, 
choosing a warm, dry, dark night, when rabbits 
feed a long way out from their burrows, take off 
their boots, and noiselessly and quickly, with 
slight stakes or pins, set the net between the 
feeding-ground and the covert. One of the men, 
making a détour, gets in front of the rabbits, 
which, rushing homewards, are caught in the 
diamond-meshed net. In this manner as many 


as two or three hundred rabbits are. taken in a 
single night. One night last autumn one hundred 
and forty couple were taken from a well-known 
Scottish estate. As an illustration of the bold- 
ness of poachers, the same gang during the same 
week took a hundred couple from another pro- 
perty almost adjoining the estate from which they 
had taken the first haul. 

Of game proper, pheasants pay the poacher 
best. A silent and effective way of catching these 
birds is by holding lighted brimstone beneath 
them whilst roosting. Stupefied with the fumes, 
they drop helplessly to the ground. One of the 
most deadly but cruel tricks is the following: 
Dried peas or beans are placed in warm water 
until they are soft enough to be easily pierced 
with a needle, Then through the pea is threaded 
a bristle, such as is used by shoemakers, the ends 
of which project about a quarter of an inch. In 
order to attract the pheasants the poacher will 
sprinkle bond fide peas for two or three mornings. 
Then he substitutes his lethal bait, which either 
at once chokes the birds or sets up such a violent 
irritation in the gullet that they are picked up 
from under the hedges in a half-dead condition, 
Partridges are taken with a net about forty-five 
yards long and fourteen feet in breadth, a cord 
running through the topmost meshes, while attached 
to the lower part are light lead weights. The 
net is usually made of silk, which makes little 
noise when being dragged over the ground, and 
it can, when not in use, be compressed into very 
little bulk. Having accurately marked where the 
partridges have settled for the night, as soon as 
it is dark the net is dragged over that ground by 
two men. On feeling the rearmost edge of the 
net the birds attempt to fly, but the net is 
promptly dropped and the whole covey captured. 
Grouse are taken in like fashion. The poacher’s 
method of catching wild-duck is very simple: 
ordinary fishing-hooks, baited with tripe or a 
slice of onion, are fastened by a piece of salmon- 
gut about a foot in length to small stakes beside 
the loch. 

Such are the ordinary methods of the poacher. 
Of course the gun is also used; only, however, 
when it can be fired without danger of being 
heard. But poaching has been reduced to a 
woodland science, and the successful poacher is 
generally a specialist. If his specialty be hares, 
he will cut open the insides of his captures in 
order to find out on what they feed; he will 
watch evening after evening their customary paths ; 
he knows exactly the height to set the snare, as 
hares jump higher in wet than in dry weather ; 
he can tell, when the frosty season comes, where 
the hares from the hills are likely to be found; 
and what he does not know about their habits is 
not worth learning. This type of poacher usually 
works with only the assistance of his lurcher, 
knowing well the unreliability of his genus; for 
the ordinary prowler is wanting in astuteness, 
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and his drinking habits make him babble secrets 
which lead to his own and his companions’ appre- 
hension. 

When surprised, the rule of the poacher is to 
give the whistle of alarm and then to run to the 
centre of the field. There is thus no chance of 
mistaking an accomplice for a keeper; and, also, 
the force against them is at once seen. Disposing 
of game is usually the poacher’s greatest difficulty. 
In this, the man who poaches on seashore estates 
has a distinct advantage over his rural brother. 
He sails his boat along the coast until a favour- 
able spot presents itself alike for poaching and 
for sending away his plunder. Generally watch- 
ing the land entrances, the keepers leave the 
approaches from the sea unguarded. 

With regard to the recent trials of bloodhounds 
on the Yorkshire moors, which were witnessed 
by many gentlemen interested in the preserva- 


tion of game, a word as to the ability of the 
bloodhound as a tracker of poachers may not 
be out of place. In many quarters there 
exists a superstition that when the hound has 
brought his human quarry to bay he will attack 
him. This is entirely wrong. The animal is 
quite content on overtaking his quarry to bark 
until assistance comes, In the busy thoroughfares 
of a town the scent of a criminal must either 
be obliterated or mixed with other scent; but 
in the country a well-trained bloodhound should 
have little difficulty in tracing his fugitive. If 
constables, in certain districts where poaching is 
rife, were allowed to keep one of these man- 
hunting dogs there is little doubt that poaching 
would rapidly decrease. The mere fact that a 
bloodhound was kept in the district would deter 
many men from embarking upon a ‘fur’ or 
‘feather’ expedition. 


THE LOST CAUSE 


CHAPTER IV.—MY COUSIN KITTY. 


HAD fired my mine: the explosion 
was quick to follow. With another 
ejaculation, that sounded not too 
polite, Kennett took a step towards 
me. 

‘A Hanoverian jackal!’ he cried. 
‘And here! Is it a joke, Hollingworth? But, 
joke or none, Kynaston shan’t have that, by 
heaven !’—and therewith, before I could prevent 
him, he had leaned forward and seized the letter. 

Now, I had not reckoned upon violence, and at 
the best of times my temper needs no spur. 
Jumping up, I confronted him. 

But Sir Charles interposed. ‘ What’s this, Ken- 
nett?’ he demanded sharply. ‘Surely you forget 
that Mr Holroyd is my guest and kinsman ?’ 

‘But the whole plan will be ruined if he’—— 
He broke off suddenly, reminded by a look from Sir 
Charles that his tongue was wagging too freely. 
‘I mean—I am thinking of you, Hollingworth— 
that it’s as good as signing your death-warrant to 
let Kynaston know your whereabouts. And this 
gentleman ’—— 

‘Is, as I have said, my kinsman.’ 

‘And also Lord Kynaston’s secretary, as he 
boasts. What assurance have we’—— 

Hitherto I had perforce been silent, but here I 
thought it proper to interrupt him. ‘That, sir, 
rests between Sir Charles and me,’ said I, meeting 
his eye fairly. ‘He asks no assurance that I am 
neither spy nor informer: I hope he needs none. 
The only danger to him, in this case, can lie in 
the mention of the Dower-house—and of that 
Mr Kennett must be the best judge.’ 

‘Tam glad that you allow it, sir’ said he, 
sneering. 

‘As for the letter, I went on, turning to my 


host, ‘you have heard it read. I leave it to you, 
Sir Charles, to decide what is to be done.’ 

At this point we were all on our feet, and, for 
one, I had no idea what the upshot would be, 
That there was something beneath the surface 
was, of course, quite evident: Kennett’s heat 
could not be explained otherwise. But it was 
also evident that the issue depended not upon 
him, but upon Sir Charles. The latter did not 
keep us in suspense, He had recovered his old 
air of cheerful urbanity, and his attitude was in 
no doubt. 

‘Here’s an ado about nothing!’ cried he, 
‘Certainly I’ll take the letter. Why not? Give 
it to Kitty, Kennett, and let us be off—we’ve 
delayed too long already? 

The other still hesitated. 
know ’—— 

‘Nonsense, man! I’ll go bail myself for Mr 
Holroyd, if you like.’ His tone was more press- 
ing, and Kennett gave in, albeit with not too 
good a grace. ‘ That’s right! I don’t promise to 
deliver it in person, George, but you have my 
word that ‘twill reach my lord. . . . Ready, 
Kitty? To horse, then !’ 

Apparently he was now eager to be gone, and 
allowed Kennett no time for further objections, 
and himself little for adieux. But at the last 
moment, his companion having preceded him, he 
turned back for a word with me. 

‘Remember, cousin, my liberty is in your 
hands— perhaps even more,’ he said, clapping 
me familiarly on the left shoulder. ‘I trust you 
most fully. You will await my return ?’ 

‘Or the chaise,’ said I. 

‘Oh, I'll be back before it comes. I may be to- 
night—at the latest to-morrow. Good-bye till then !’ 


‘Not until we 
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Thus was the situation saved, and I was left 
alone with the ladies. I may confess that, looking 
back at the events of the twenty-four hours, I 
was not altogether satisfied. I had arrived at an 
explanation with my host, indeed; it had passed 
not badly ; but, as the result, I had formed some 
conclusions that gave food for the gravest thought. 
These you shall hear in time; for the present, 
there was nothing for it but to make the best 
of the circumstances. And, reflections apart, the 
duty was not likely to be other than agreeable. 

Kitty had attended her father to the door, and 
her hair was powdered with white flakes when 
she returned to the room. For some reason, she 
seemed to be in wonderful spirits. 

‘Snowing again!’ she said. ‘Cousin George, 
acknowledge you are better indoors on such an 
evening, after all!’ 

‘How can I deny it? But Sir Charles will 
have a cold journey. You must be greatly con- 
cerned for him sometimes, in these absences ?’ 

She took me up briskly. ‘Because of the 
weather, you mean?’ she asked. 

‘I was thinking rather of his safety,’ said I. 
‘There may be people in Bath who have known 
him, and surely it is not too wise to run such a 
risk of being recognised ?’ 

‘When he has a purpose in view, ‘tis the 
last thing he has ever considered. Of course I 
am anxious, as’—laughing a little—‘a soldier's 
wife or daughter may be anxious, I have been 
educated so, Cousin George! Besides, he never 
ventures by day.’ 

So he was in the habit of going to Bath ! 

‘Still, if only for your sake ’—— 

‘For my sake, be sure he will omit no pre- 
caution that is possible,’ she said softly ; and 
then, as if the subject were ended: ‘But now 
Mrs Herbert will brew us a dish of tea. After 
that, sir, you must tell me of London—to think 
that I have never seen Hyde Park and the Mall! 
—until ’tis time to send the invalid to bed !’ 

We were not yet, however, finished with serious 
matters ; for when good Mrs Herbert went off 
presently to do her ward’s bidding, she seized the 
chance to recur to our overnight meeting. 

‘I have to thank you for your promise,’ she 
said, not without embarrassment. ‘I saw that 
you were surprised by the request’—— 

‘Somewhat,’ I admitted. 

‘I did it for the best. I cannot tell you why, 
but I forbore to mention it last night—there 
were certain reasons—and afterwards I thought 
*twould be easier for dad if he knew nothing 
about it. You would not understand, but’ 

On the contrary, I believe that I did under- 
stand—enough, at the least, to be certain of her 
motives. And there could be no question on 
whose side lay the balance of gratitude due. 

* But, all the more, the responsibility is mine,’ 
she continued ; ‘wherefore, Cousin George, I have 
another promise to beg of you,’ 


‘A score if they are as easy. to grant, 
said I. 

‘You must hear it first.’ She paused for a 
moment or two, puckering her brows. Then: ‘1 
want you+to keep what you saw a secret from 
everybody—not only that, but whatever you may 
see or hear while you are in this house. ’Tis 
much to ask, but otherwise—well, for me, I 
should feel that I had been in the wrong, and 
never cease to blame myself if anything untoward 
befell.’ 

Now, I was not a free agent; I had my duties 
to my office and the king; and although I could 
not foresee all that such a promise might involve, 
I had already realised that I was wading in deep 
waters. Yet a feeling new to me was pleading 
my cousin’s cause against reason and conscience, 
and I am not sure that I could have refused even 
had I known what the morrow was to reveal, 
Her hand was on my sleeve, her eyes held mine, 
and—and, in a word, I promised. Rightly or 
wrongly, I promised. To this day I cannot 
decide whether it was rightly or wrongly. 

Then the tea was brought in, the curtains were 
drawn and the candles lit, and we disposed our- 
selves, with an exceeding content on my part, for 
a cosy evening around the fire. That evening 
remains in my memory as one of the most happy 
and pleasant of a long life, and will so remain 
(please God) while recollection lasts, I am not to 
write here of that which -above all else made it 
so. Let it suffice to say that betwixt Kitty and 
myself the talk was that of dear friends who had 
long been separated. In a hundred ways, as we 
conversed without constraint of many things—my 
own career, her convent schooldays and later 
wanderings with Sir Charles—the girl revealed 
the sweet and gracious nature that was hers. To 
me the ending came all too soon, Every woman 
is a tyrant in posse, wanting but opportunity ; 
Mrs Herbert, who had hitherto proved herself the 
discreetest of dragons, was pleased to remember 
my state of health, and, backed by my cousin, 
packed me upstairs at an hour ridiculously 
early. Against the pair my protests and appeals 
availed me nothing. 

Nevertheless, as you may imagine, I did not go 
to bed at once, I had now leisure to think out 
my position, and did so fairly over a pipe of Sir 
Charles’s tobacco. At the best, I could not hide 
from myself that the result did not make for 
comfort. 

To be fully understood IT must recall the cir- 
cumstances of the time. The war with France 
was raging on two continents: we had just 
passe through the bitterness of a great parlia- 
mentary struggle for office, Now, for some 
months, and particularly since a rumour concern- 
ing the king’s health had gone abroad, we had 
been receiving warnings from our foreign agents 
of activity among the exiled Jacobites; and the 
latest reports—they were no other, indeed, 
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than those which I had been carrying to my 
lord when I was intercepted by the pads—had 
brought us news still more serious. From 
divers sources we had heard of the simultaneous 
departure from their wonted abodes of many 
noted malcontents, and their disappearance beyond 
the ken of our spies. The same _ intelligence 
came from Rome and Ratisbon, from Geneva 
and The Hague; the movement was too wide- 
spread to be accidental; and, in short, it could 
leave one in no doubt that a new conspiracy 
was on foot. 

In itself, this was perhaps not altogether un- 
expected ; for my lord, in whose charge lay such 
affairs, was the last man to be taken unawares— 
and his experience was great. Nor was it a 
matter to be feared overmuch. Thanks to our 
recent victories by sea and land, the whole nation 
was behind the Government and the throne ; there 
remained not even the embers of Jacobitism to be 
fanned into flame. An attempt, if it were made, 
could but cause anuoyance and trouble—more or 
less, Wishing neither, twas our present object to 
prevent rather than to punish. 

And now? Well, I had left London with 
information that might guide my lord ; and here, 
by a marvellous chance, I had fallen on certain 
discoveries that were infinitely more important. 
For I did not blink the truth. Sir Charles 
Hollingworth was one of the chiefs of the 
Jacobite interest, and -his presence in England 
(that alone) was significant. But I had been led 
to suspicion by other facts, and especially by the 
scene that I had witnessed from the stair. I 
have described it: the inference that I was forced 
to draw from it may be guessed. There could be 
but one. 

You will now perceive my dilemma On the 
one side were the claims of gratitude and kin- 
ship, and perhaps a stronger feeling—above all, 
my promises to Kitty, So far, at least, my hands 
were tied. On the other side, to do and say 
nothing was to be a traitor to my principles and 
the bread that I ate. Was ever man of honour 
caught in such a plight? 

Consider as I might, I could see no way of 
escape. Every step had its difficulties; but as 
the situation was like to become the more in- 
tolerable the longer I stayed at the Dower-house, 
I prayed that the chaise from Bath might arrive 
before Sir Charles returned. This was in cold 
blood; I doubted if I should think the same 
under the witching eyes of Miss Kitty. 

In the end, having wisely decided that my 
future course must depend upon events, I gave 
up the problem and went to bed; and, not- 
withstanding my troubles, I slept long and 
soundly, 

The next morning found me eager for action. 
My wound was almost healed and the pain gone, 
and otherwise I was quite myself again. When 
I descended to breakfast, however, ’twas to learn 


that nothing had happened in the interval. No 
carriage had come for me, and Sir Charles was 
still absent. 

The forenoon tasked my patience to the utmost. 
Probably I should have felt the tedium less had 
I seen more of Kitty, but apparently she had 
other duties; Mrs Herbert, among ler good 
qualities, had not the gift of conversation ; and 
I spent my time in wandering from fireside to 
window and back, and in hoping vainly for some- 
thing to turn up. At length, as the last resource, 
I resolved to venture out and have a look at the 
surroundings of the Dower-house. It might be of 
service later. 

Presently, then, I made my way into the open 
air. Snow was on the ground to the depth of 
a couple of inches, and in the clear, frosty 
atmosphere and the pall of white, everything 
stood out with a marvellous distinctness and 
beauty. The house was a quaint, many-cornered, 
ivy-covered building, of no great size ; and on 
three sides was a large garden, bounded by wood 
—that, as I was to discover, of the park of Lang- 
bridge Hall, which itself was half a mile distant. 
On the fourth side—in front, to be precise—the 
trees grew close up to the walls, entirely screen- 
ing the house, and thence a winding avenue led 
to a quiet byroad. What struck me chiefly was 
the solitude of the place. I knew that, besides 
the ladies and myself, the only occupants were 
two serving-maids ; and, for certain purposes, no 
better spot could have been chosen for the refuge 
of a returned exile and conspirator. 

My temper, which had been somewhat improved 
by this diversion, was sorely tried as the morning 
passed without incident. Kitty remaining in- 
visible, all my wishes were for the appearance of 
the chaise. It came not; and, provided that my 
lord had received the letter, k could not under- 
stand the delay. Lacking other occupation, I had 
no peace from the old doubts. 

But even the longest lane has its turning, and 
in due time (to change the metaphor) the knot 
was cut—and that, too, in a manner most sur- 
prising. This was early in the afternoon. The 
midday repast was over; Kitty, avoiding my 
reproachful eyes, had again disappeared ; Mrs 
Herbert was dozing by the fire; and, for me, I 
was about to resign myself to despair, when, look- 
ing up, I happened to perceive a slight, lissome 
figure in a scarlet cloak passing the parlour 
window towards the garden. In a moment I had 
taken my resolution. Slipping out, I donned my 
own cloak and my hat, and followed. 

Although I had lost not more than a minute 
or two, the red-cloaked figure was not in sight 
when I gained the garden. But this mattered 
little ; her course was plainly marked on the 
snow-mantled ground, Now, I had no purpose 
save to overtake my cousin—none, assuredly, to 
spy upon her—as I pursued her track. It went 
straight across the garden to the boundaries of 
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Langbridge park ; and there, if I had thought, I 
might have paused; but as I cut through the 
fringe of coppice that divided the two, I had a 
glimpse of scarlet a hundred yards in front, and 
hurried on, 

The park dipped gradually to the banks of a 
little stream, and hereabouts was fairly well 
wooded ; and thus Kitty was again hidden from 
my view until I was within thirty yards. Then, 
rounding a clump of holly, I saw her just as 
she stepped upon a narrow foot-bridge which 
spanned the water. And, at the same instant, 
I saw something else that caused me to pull 
up dead. 

Baldly, ’twas this. A man approached from 
the other side of the stream, and met her in the 
middle of the bridge. By his salutation, the 
encounter was no chance one. 

My first impulse was to retire incontinently, 
with what feelings it may be wiser to leave 
untold. I had turned to do so, indeed; but a 
second glance over my shoulder sent me instead 
to the shelter of the holly-bush. For it showed 
me that the man’s appearance was not unfamiliar ; 


that, unless my eyes deceived me, he was no 
other than the cavalier who had been the central 
figure in the strange episode in the hall of the 
Dower-house ! 

But this was not all. You will remember my 
overpowering desire to see his face, and how it 
had been frustrated. Well, in that backward 
glance I had seen it at last—and instantly the 
inclination for retreat had gone, and I was stand- 
ing behind the holly with beating pulses, and 
the premonition that I was on the verge of a 
momentous discovery. Every feature was known 
to me, but the knowledge was not that of a 
personal contact. For a second the truth eluded 
me. "T'was only for a second. Then the recol- 
lection of a score of portraits and medallions rose 
to my mind, and—— 

And, all at once, I realised that here in the 
heart of England, within a few yards of me, 
was the arch-plotter against the peace of the 
realm — he whose courage and daring had, 
thirteen or fourteen years back, shaken the 
throne to its foundatious—Charles Edward Stuart 
himself. 


MID-OCEAN SHELLS. 
By C. PARKINSON, F.G.S. 


down with Ps rays upon the 

glassy sea drives most pelagic life 

Ge from the surface of the water to a 

mes) depth of several feet until the heat 

of the day has passed away. The 

fiery orb then dips beneath the horizon, revealing 
for an instant those remarkable green rays which 
are seldom or hever seen outside the region of the 
torrid zone. And then the sea-creatures, impelled 
by a certain instinct, once more seek the surface, 
to hold grand carnival throughout the wondrous 
brilliance of the starry night. As the light of 
day fades rapidly away—there is little twilight 
near to the equator—myriads of spheroid bodies, 
like so many bits of scintillating glass, career 
madly in the translucent ocean, the gyrations 
being distinctly visible to the naked eyes from 
the deck of a passing ship. The observation of 
such infinitesimal things alone renders a prolonged 
calm at sea endurable to those confined on board 
a sailing-ship; for there is grace, poetry, and a 
living interest attached to everything that moves 
in the vast abyss of ocean space; and the beauty 
of the organisms surpasses the creations of the 
wildest imagination. The glittering particles of 
animated matter are, in reality, floating shells 
which belong to the ‘wing-footed’ group of the 
mollusca; they are distributed chiefly in mid- 
ocean, and are, consequently, little known in the 
tidal regions of the sea-coasts. They occur, in 


varying form, in every clime. Nansen, when 
imprisoned in the Arctic seas, cut holes in the 
ice in order to obtain a series of the northerly 
species, such as Clio borealis, and the writer has 
collected many kinds in every latitude, from 
Kerguelen in the south to the region of the 
Western Isles in the northern hemisphere. 

The Indian Ocean, perhaps, has the maximum 
development of the Pteropoda, or wing-footed mol- 
lusca ; and there they swim in countless millions 
at the fall of eventide. The strange thing is 
that a regular succession of different species rise 
in the water with unfailing exactness, following 
each other in orderly sequence from sunset far 
into the darkness of a tropical night. Thus, at 
about six o'clock a shell known to conchologists 
as Cavolinia trispinosa appears at the surface, 
followed an hour later by Cleodora tridentata. 
A few of each may possibly be taken together 
during the day, but the greater number rise 
separately towards night. We have only to im- 
provise the bag of a surface-trawl in order to 
capture hundreds of these vivacious little creatures 
for a closer examination on board ship, A 
bucket of sea-water forms a handy receptacle, in 
which the attractive little animals pursue their 
interrupted evolutions once again. A specimen 
of Cavolinia, if placed in a glass trough such as 
is used for living objects on the microscopic 
stand, presents a singularly beautiful organism as 
it swims to and fro in the water. The semi- 
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opaque valves—barely the third of an inch 
in diameter—are joined together into a single 
shell, with slits for the head, feelers, and the 
lateral ‘wing-feet,” used in fan-like propulsion. 
Each shell resembles a miniature rounded purse, 
coloured with milky-white, tortoise-shell hues and 
a rim of deep crimson. The characteristic spines 
project before and behind. As the fleshy head 
of a molluse appears through the terminal slit, 
the long tongue can be seen ejected at intervals 
in search of particles of food. In the meantime 
the propellers at either side wave vigorously with 
incessant and rapid action. The shapes and sizes 
of these floating shells vary considerably ; but 
the movements of the one kind serve to illus- 
trate those of other genera. Cleodora tridentata, 
which appears later, has a more rounded shell, 
about the size of a large pea, mottled brown and 
yellow in colour, with a spine recurved over the 
orifice. The shell is remarkably striated. Another 
group have simple conical tubes, pointed at the 
apex, with circular or oval vent common to 
the head and wings. Some disport themselves 
without any shells at all, the bodies resembling 
compact fragments of india-rubber, with lobes 
for the wings, and but slight indications of the 
head. 

A very beautiful rose-coloured pteropod, Styliola 
rosea, found in profusion by day in a latitude 
four hundred miles south of Madagascar, deserves 
more than a passing comment, not only for the 
perfection of the fully-developed 


microscopic 
creature, but also for the wonderful series illus- 
trative of the embryonic and larval stages that 


we were able to cultivate in our cabin. The 
fragile shell is needle-shaped, barely the sixteenth 
part of an inch at the aperture, and the sixth of 
an inch in length, tapering to the sharpest point, 
which readily pierces the hand, This shell is 
quite transparent, so that every detail of the 
internal structure can be duly studied with a 
lens. The mollusc is visible within the tube, 
coloured a delicate rose-pink from the lowest 
extremity to the wings and mouth. The incipient 
ovules are clearly seen, together with the circu- 
latory and digestive organs. On a specimen being 
placed in water beneath the microscope, the wing- 
feet slowly expand and the mouth is extended. 
In full animation this tiny mollusc constitutes a 
beautiful object, well-nigh impossible to describe 
in the elegance of its movements. The embryo 
—which took a week to surely identify—is a 
free-swimming body, propelled by cilia at the 
rim of a small cup. This hard and glassy sub- 
stance contains the embryo, to be detected as a pink 
nucleus within, capable of slight motion inde- 
pendent of the theca, or cup. In the observation of 
upwards of twenty specimens, the gradual elonga- 
tion of the cup into a spinous tube was carefully 
noted, the larval embryo giving evidences of 
a corresponding development until the perfect 
mollusc duly appeared. These transitions proved 


of surpassing interest to officers and passengers 
alike, even where the knowledge and appliances 
of a Challenger Expedition were lacking. Off the 
Cape of Good Hope the net was simply laden 
with another species of Styliola, with the sheath 
upwards of an inch in length, but extremely 
fragile and finely pointed as a needle. It con- 
tained an animal, with the body partly yellow 
and partly green, and of such vitality that it 
could swim minus the glassy shell, disporting 
with uncovered body for several hours in a glass 
of sea-water. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the region of 
the Cape of Good Hope than the sudden change 
in the temperature of the surface-water on the 
east and west sides of the African continent. 
Simon’s Bay, for example, has decidedly warm 
waters, due to the influences of the Mozambique 
and Agulhas currents passing south from the 
tropics, Table Bay, on the contrary, is icy cold, 
on account of the antarctic stream which lowers 
the temperature of the surface-water far into the 
tropical seas on the west side of Africa, until it 
is finally lost beneath the force of the conflicting 
equatorial current. The general effect of this is 
that a definite break occurs in the surface fauna 
of the sea in the vicinity of the Cape; quite 
different mollusca thrive in close proximity, 
divided only by the hot and cold streams from 
each other. Thus, we left the Pteropoda of the 
Indian Ocean behind as the ship passed into the 
South Atlantic. A larger and wonderfully brittle 
shell—Cuvieria columnella—appeared in the net, 
generally with one valve wanting. The well- 
known purple sea-snail revels in the colder 
currents, and attains larger dimensions than in 
the tropical seas. The colour of the shell is 
of the richest violet, the purple fluid emitted by 
the molluse giving the scientific name to the 
animal; it yielded the Tyrian dye of the Roman 
era. The contrivance which serves as a float is 
a veritable curiosity, consisting of many air- 
chambers welded together like the bubbles of froth. 
It can be inflated at will, according as the creature 
desires to sink or to swim. The apparatus also 
serves as a raft for the support of the ova as well 
as for the buoyancy of the mollusc. Another 
allied shell has a brown coloration, and is much 
smaller in size. In these cooler streams we have 
taken another very beautiful gasteropod—Atlanta 
peroni—extremely fragile, transparent, and almost 
microscopic in the dimensions of the compressed, 
spirally-coiled habitation, A lens is necessary 
to appreciate the exquisite violet hues of the 
animal contained within the glassy texture of 
the shell. The action of the dorsal gills presents 
a very perfect example of water circulation, and 
the food particles can be followed from the in- 
flowing current of the mouth to the intestinal 
cavity, owing to the wonderful transparency of 
the organism. 

Our net was for several months towed by the 
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side of the ship all day long and far into the 
night, whenever the rate of sailing did not 
exceed four knots to the hour. It was hauled 
on to the poop every hour or so, and many a 
wondrous medley was turned out from the bag 
upon the wheel-box, the great haul of the day 
being after dinner at 7 p.m. Nobody on board 
had a greater interest in the proceedings than the 
captain, who was solely responsible for the con- 
trivance of the trawl itself, and, moreover, placed 
every facility at our disposal throughout the 
voyage. In striking contrast to the trim and 
vivacious Pteropoda floating in mid-ocean are the 
brilliant mollusca of the Nudibranchiata, or naked- 
gilled sub-order. Most of the ‘ wing-footed’ group 
develop the shell during the process of growth ; 
the Nudibranchiata, on the contrary, frequently 
possess shells in the larval stage of existence, 
which are lost before the animal reaches maturity, 
although the mantle is sometimes strengthened 
with spicula embedded therein. The soft-bodied 
creatures assume every variety of form and colour, 
crowned by, or bordered by, rows of feathery gills 
of most exquisite hue. A species of Glaucus is 
characteristic of mid-ocean, The elongated body 
is brilliant in the strong contrast of blue and 
black stripes, the blue-fringed gills are borne 
on two pairs of lateral lobes, and the head pos- 
sesses a pair of feelers, Another species of 
naked-gilled mollusc is confined entirely to the 
region of the gulf-weed, on which it thrives, and 


has also assumed the colour of the vegetation in 


a corresponding tone of yellow-brown. Another 
free swimmer—some three inches in length—has 
colours of yellow and gold, with arborescent gills 
tipped with every shade of orange and deep red, 
but sluggish in movement, after the manner of all 
itskind. Incertain latitudes the beauty and variety 
of the creatures contained in the net became such 
as to cause quite an excitement when every fresh 
haul was made. One could not determine a tenth 
part of the captures, which were rarely the same 
two days in succession. 

The cuttle-fishes and numerous other Cephalo- 
poda, or ‘head walkers,” abound in every lati- 
tude, a class of the mollusca yielding to none in 
interest. One day, when the ship lay in her 
course some three hundred miles north of St 
Helena, the net contained several round bodies 
with purple covers—precisely like ripe sloes, the 
fruit of the blackthorn, in shape, size, and 
colour. Towards evening the young cuttle-fishes 
swarmed at the surface of the water, swimming 
to and fro at headlong speed. A basin of sea- 
water, with half-a-dozen young ones careering 
madly around, proved quite an attractive exhibi- 
tion. The eight short feelers encircled the head, 
and the long pair of tentacular arms could be re- 
tracted within the body at will. The search after 
food particles appears to be the main effort in life, 
and the rapid movements through the water, re- 
versible in a second, are evidently dependent upon 


the siphonal contrivances for the expansion of the . 
fluid circulated through the body. The immature 
cuttle-fish changes its shape in a marvellous 
manner; sometimes it is inflated into a- round 
ball, reverting instantaneously into the normal 
oval shape. 

The changes of colour in most Cephalopods 
are very singular. A series of globules appear to 
rise to the exterior tissues beneath the skin, 
They coalesce like oil or blood corpuscles, giving 
a rosy hue to the entire body, like a sudden 
blush. These globules in turn give place to 
another series of slate-colour, brown, or varied tint, 
as the case may be; and thus transition follows 
transition in subtle gradation of tone. The con- 
tents of the ink-bag, which can be ejected in 
order to discolour the surrounding water, are 
distinct from the colours of the pigment-cells 
referred to above. A slight dissection reveals the 
‘cuttle bone,’ the ink-bag, the jaws within the 
mouth, the great goggle eyes, and, above all, the 
tenacity of the suckers. 

Very frequently we captured the partially- 
coiled shells known by sailors as ‘rams’ horns, 
of pearly whiteness. It was a long time before 
we identified it as the internal chambered shell 
of a decapod cuttle-fish, strongly suggestive of a 
Nautilus. The cast-off shells are common enough 
at sea, the mollusc itself being exceedingly rare. 
More than once we had the little red animal 
itself, quite immature, yet possessed of the ten 
feelers and traces of the incipient coil of the shell 
within the soft parts, and visible on the ventral 
side beneath the microscope. 

The Spirula is the last lingering representative 
of the fossil Belemnite family of Cephalopods. 
One or two of the cast-off specimens were in- 
fested with colonies of young barnacles in vigorous 
condition, with the feathery filaments of the 
limbs in full action, Another trophy proved 
to be a full-sized specimen of the beautifully 
ribbed and keeled shell of the paper argonaut, 
which, abandoned by its inmate, floats lightly 
on the surface of the sea. It is the external 
shelter of the female argonaut only, and, unlike 
other shells, is not necessary to the life of the 
organism, Sometimes the inmate becomes a frce 
swimmer, in fact, without injury to itself. The 
male argonaut is violet-lued, considerably smaller 
in size than the female, and quite uncovered. 
The eight tentacles are liable to modification in 
a curious manner. The normal arms have the 
suckers placed alternately towards the edge of 
each one. At certain seasons a bud appears 
to envelop one arm in a kind of sac. This 
steadily develops into a prolonged tentacle with 
many suckers; it is finally cast off as the fully- 
formed organism, to be eventually seized upon 
by the female argonaut for the purposes of fer- 
tilisation, and the male Cephalopod once more 
regains its normal crown of eight tentacles, A 
kind of Squid that we took off the port of East 
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London has eight short tentacles, with two «ddi- 
tional long feelers flattened at the extremities for 
the accommodation of the suckers. The head 
projects from a sort of tube, and the monstrous 
eyes are prominent. The internal pen is loosely 
embedded in the flesh, and can easily be extracted 
by making the necessary incision. A freshly caught 
specimen had neutral gray colours; but these 
change with the usual rapidity into purple, red, 
or brown hues. From the insides of big fish 
such as the Bonito, Albacore, or Coryphene we 
several times rescued strange kinds of Octopi and 
larger specimens of cuttle-fish, The largest that 
we captured came from the waters of Table Bay, 
where, in eight fathoms of tidal water, it attached 
itself to a deep-sea line. It measured four feet 
nine inches in length, and fought desperately for 
life. The colour of this great mollusc was a 
dull red, shading to a dirty gray. The contents 
of the ink-bag were of an Indian red hue. 
All the mid-ocean floating specimens were small 
in size. 

Calms do not always prevail at sea. When the 
winds arise to lash the waves into a fury, and the 
huge rollers pass in tumultuous succession, break- 
ing against the ship until she trembles again, we 
know that storms or cyclones are perilously near 
at hand. And yet, when the elements strive their 
hardest, each tiny organism that floats or swims 
in the ocean survives the gale absolutely un- 
injured. A shell that is so fragile that it will break 
almost with a touch survives the fiercest conten- 
tion of wind and wave. If the broken surface- 
water is too rough, every organism is so con- 


trived that it can sink a few feet until the 
danger is past. The whole scheme of the pelagic 
fauna is designed or evolved to this end. Not 
only do the mollusca feed on animal organisms 
of inferior degree and minute size, but the fauna 
ultimately depends upon the microscopic vegeta- 
tion which abounds in every zone, The late 
Professor Huxley explained how the multitudes of 
Radiolarians possessed oil-globules within, which 
expanded or contracted according as the creatures 
desired to sink or float; and there are countless 
millions of minute vegetable bodies—aptly called 
the grass of the sea—which rise or fall according 
to the influence of light. It is a matter of common 
observation that the animals follow the upward or 
downward migrations of the vegetation. Thus it 
happens that every creature is specially adapted 
for sinking or swimming, according as circum- 
stances demand; and the incessant struggle for 
existence involved in the pursuit of a shifting 
food-supply likewise tends to preserve the indi- 
vidual from the ravages of storm and tempest. 

We have the recollection of a tropical night when 
the Indian Ocean gleamed with soft white lights 
from the vicinity of the ship to the surrounding 
horizon, as if the Milky-way itself had fallen from 
the heavens to illumine the waters of the deep. 
Each haul of the net revealed the shells enveloped 
in liquid fire of phosphorescent light. The molten 
particles adhered to the sides of the net, the hands, 
and the very deck of the vessel. It was one of 
those glorious displays which constitute the fascina- 
tions of tropical waters, leaving such an impression 
on the mind that it can never be effaced. 


SECRET DESPATCHES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I was turning over these 
thoughts the masked figures at the 
table had laid their heads together 
and were whispering among them- 
selves. Presently the president stood 
up, and addressing himself to me 
in bland tones, said : 

‘We are awaiting the decision of monsieur.’ 

‘Before I can agree to bind myself by an oath 
of any kind,’ I replied, ‘I must make myself fully 
acquainted with its nature and scope, and satisfy 
myself that I can take it with a clear conscience,’ 

‘Monsieur has reason on his side,’ he answered, 
with a little bow. 

Thereupon he turned and spoke to one of his 
colleagues, on the table in front of whom was 
what looked like a small despatch-box. Having 
unlocked this, the man produced from it a folded 
sheet of foolscap and handed it to the president, 
by whom is was passed on to me, with the 
remark, ‘Read this, monsieur, if you please.’ 

The terms of the document in question were 


it Owe 


brief but very much to the point, embodying as 
they did a solemn pledge never to divulge any- 
thing which I might either hear or be a witness 
of while under that roof. Should the Confrater- 
nity have reason to believe that I had broken 
the terms of my oath (and they boasted that their 
sources of information were many and peculiar), 
I should have incurred a penalty of which nothing 
less than my life itself would be the forfeit. 

After reading the document carefully twice 
over, I said to the president, ‘There seems 
nothing here to which I cannot pledge myself 
with every confidence.’ 

I fancied he looked relieved. 

‘IT am glad to find that monsieur has arrived at 
such a sensible conclusion, he gravely remarked. 

Thereupon he left his chair and came towards 
me. I rose as he drew near. ‘Your right hand, 
monsieur, if you please,’ he said. I held it out, 
and he took firm hold of it with his own right 
hand. He had been followed by one of the con- 
spirators, carrying the brace of daggers, These 
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the latter now held in front of him, crossed one 
over the other, and our clasped hands were laid 
upon them, Then the president slowly and 
solemuly recited the provisions of the oath, his 
words being repeated aloud by me. By that dim 
light, with the five masked and robed figures 
seated at the table—their eyes, as I could feel 


rather than see, bent upon me as with one accord: 


—and with the sixth holding the crossed daggers, 
while the president's words dropped one by one 
from his lips, the scene was a sufficiently weird 
and impressive one, and one which I was not 
likely to forget for many a-day to come. 

When the ceremony had come to an end the 
man who had held the daggers bowed cere- 
moniously to me and went back to his seat. 

‘You have done well, monsieur, and I commend 
your wisdom,’ said the president, with his elusive 
smile, as he released my hand; ‘and so long as 
you keep your pledge inviolate you will have 
absolutely nothing to fear. But, in order to prove 
to you that any infraction of it would involve 
consequences of the most serious kind, I will ask 
you to favour me with your company for the 
space of a couple of minutes.’ 


Speaking thus and signing to me, he passed 


out by a door at the farther end of the room. 


I followed him mechanically—I had gone through 
so many strange experiences in the course of the 
last few hours that the faculty of wonder seemed 
dead within me—and next minute I found myself 
in a much smaller room than the first one, rather 
dimly lighted by an oil-lamp on the chiuney-piece. 

But at once my gaze was drawn as by a sort 
of horrible fascination to an object which lay 
stretched out on a couple of boards, supported 
by tressels, in the middle of the floor. That 
object was the corpse of a man. 

The body was without coat or vest, and the 
shirt had been torn open at the throat as if in 
some deadly struggle. The wrists and ankles were 
bound together by cords. The face was ghastly, 
with a sort of greenish pallor showing through 
the skin. A derisive smile seemed to curve the 
drawn lips, but doubtless that was merely an 
effect of light and shadow. A thin stream of 
blood had trickled from a wound in the left 
temple on to the plank below. One long breath- 
less look was enough. I turned away sick at 
heart. 

‘This man was a traitor, and has paid the 
penalty of his treachery,’ remarked my companion 
in deep, stern tones. ‘He wormed himself into 
our confidence, and then sold his knowledge to 
our enemies. Such as he deserve no mercy at 
our hands—and they meet with none !’ 

‘Can such things happen in the heart of Lon- 
don and remain undetected?’ I asked myself in 
a maze of wonder and stupefaction. 

My guide had spoken slowly and impressively, 
and he now paused for half-a-minute, as if to 
allow time for what I had seen and been told to 


let sink into my mind. Then he said, ‘And now, 
monsieur, I will detain you no longer. Follow 
me, if you please,’ 

I did as I was told, passing out through a 
second door, and found myself in utter darkness 
the moment the door behind me was shut. Then 
my companion blew a whistle, and presently at 
the opposite end of the corridor—for such the 
place proved to be—a man carrying a lighted 
lamp appeared from somewhere, who, addressing 
me in French, said, ‘Come this way, monsieur, 
if you please.’ 

Before complying I looked round,.to find myself 
alone. He of the crimson scarf had vanished. 

The man—one I had not seen before—extin- 
guished his lamp as I drew near. Then still 
another door was opened, and at once the cold 
night air blew upon me. Three steps farther 
landed me in the street, but not the same street, 
I felt nearly sure, as the one in which I had 
alighted from the cab. That, however, mattered 
nothing, more especially as there was the same or 
another cab waiting for me. The man who had 
shown me out of the house at once opened the 
cab door, and I stepped inside without a word, 
Then he mounted to the box beside the driver, 
and away we rattled through streets unfamiliar to 
me, till, at the end of ten or twelve minutes, the 
cab drew up at a corner which abutted on Gray’s 
Inn Road. Here I was requested to alight, and 
complied with alacrity. Nor was I sorry to see 
the cab drive off and disappear in the darkness, 
A hansom quickly took me home. 


Years have gone by since that memorable even- 
ing, and he of the black charger, who for a little 
while made such a noise in the world, has gone 
down to the tomb, a ruined and discredited man. 

A few months back, as I was seated on the deck 
of one of the Calais steamers, a hand was laid on 
my shoulder, and on turning I beheld a man whom 
I had no recollection of having seen before. But 
when he smiled and said, ‘Bon jour, Monsieur 
Simkinson ; I hope I have the pleasure of seeing 
you well,’ I at once recognised him, although he 
was now clean shaven. In point of fact, he was 
none other than the man of the crimson scarf, he 
whom I have termed the president of the masked 
conspirators. Seeing that he was known, he 
frankly proffered his hand, which I took as 
frankly. Then he drew up a camp-stool and sat 
down beside me. 

‘Yes,’ he said presently, with a sigh, in answer 
to a remark of mine, ‘our hero is dead and our 
Cause is now but a shadow of the past. If he 
had but lived and had the courage of his convic- 
tions! What glittering possibilities seemed at one 
time within reach of his hand! But he let the 


golden moment go by, and his star set, never to « 


rise again.’ 
This was all very well, but I had not for- 
gotten, nor did it seem likely I ever should, that 
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ghastly object in the second room which he him- 
self had shown me by way of warning. 

‘You had a rather summary mode of dealing 
with traitors to your Cause in those days,’ I said. 
‘Let us hope that’—— I paused, for a grimly 
hunorous smile had lighted up his dark, resolute 
face. 

‘A confession is due to you, monsieur, and I 
hasten to make it,’ he said. ‘Our enemies were 
many and unscrupulous, and it was absolutely 
essential that we should be able to rely on your 
vecrecy. Had you revealed to those in power 
certain details connected with our plans which 
accident had made known to you, the conse- 
quences to us might have been disastrous indeed. 
As the readiest mode of keeping you to your 
promise, we determined to try the effect of what, 
I believe, you call in English an object-lesson. 
The figure seen by you was not that of a dead 
man, but 


‘That of a living man “made up” for the 
occasion,’ I broke in brusquely, 

‘Not exactly that, but a waxen effigy, copied 
from life—or rather, taken after death—by one 
of Us,’ 

For a moment or two I stared at him in mute 
amazement. Then I said, ‘You need have been 
‘under no apprehension that anything having 
reference to your secrets would ever be divulged 
by me. Honour alone would have sutticed to 
seal my tongue.’ 

‘I believe you with all my heart. But we were 
not to know that at: the time. Everybody does 
not cherish his honour as you do, monsieur. 
Further, I may whisper this: only a fortnight 
before monsieur’s visit two traitors—yes, two! 
but not under that roof—met the fate they so 
richly merited. They paid for their treachery 
with their lives,’ 

THE END. 


HUMOURS OF THE IRISH LAW COURTS. 


|HE Irish law courts supply many 
humorous illustrations of the life 
and character of the Irish people, 
of the quaint manner in which 
they often express themselves, and 
of the humour and ingenuity of 
counsel and judges. A short time since, at the 
Dublin Assizes, a man was convicted of bigamy. 
He had married four wives. The judge, in 
passing sentence, expressed his wonder how the 
prisoner could be such a hardened villain as to 
delude so many women. ‘Plaze, yer lordship,’ 
said the man, interrupting, ‘I was tryin’ to get 
a good wan. Jeremiah O'Leary was indicted at 
Cork Assizes for stealing a cow. He was found 
guilty; and, on being asked by the judge 
whether he had anything to say before sentence, 
he exclaimed, ‘The divil a word, your honour ; 
and it’s my opinion a grate dale too much has 
been said as it is” In one of the Dublin police 
courts a labourer was sentenced to a fine of 
twenty shillings or seven days’ imprisonment for 
being drunk and disorderly. ‘Begorra, your wor- 
ship, you flatter me intoirely,’ he replied. ‘Sure, I 
never knew before my time was worth so much,’ 


- The late Mr Isaac Butt, Q.C., M.P., was fond of 


relating two stories of replies given by children 
when asked, before being sworn, whether they 
understood the nature of an oath and the conse- 
quences of perjury. In a case in which he was 
defending a prisoner, an Orangeman, on a charge 
of being concerned in a party riot, a little boy 
was called as a witness for the defence. ‘If you 


do not tell the truth,’ said the judge, ‘where will 


you go when you die?’ ‘Where the Papists go, 
sir,’ was the prompt reply. In another case, tried 
at Limerick, a little girl was asked what would 


happen to her if she told a lie in her evidence. 
‘I suppose, sir,’ she replied, ‘I wouldn't get my 
expinses,’ 

Many good stories are also told in legal circles 
in Ireland of encounters between lawyers and 
judges in court. John Philpot Curran, in the 
early days of his struggle at the Bar, appeared in 
a case before Mr Justice Robinson, the author of 
several law-books, and, in combating some opinion 
of his opponent, said that he had consulted all 
his law-books, and could not find a single case 
in which the principle contended for was estab- 
lished. ‘I suspect, sir, said the judge, ‘that your 
law library is rather limited?’ ‘It is very true, 
my lord, that owing to my circumstances my 
library is rather small,’ replied Curran. ‘But I 
have prepared myself for this high profession 
rather by the study of a few good law-books 
than by the composition of a great many bad 
ones.’ On another occasion, before Lord Chancellor 
Clare, he laid down some points of law which did 
not find favour in the mind of the judge. ‘If 
that be law I may as well burn my books,’ said 
Lord Clare. ‘Better read them, my lord,’ replied 
Curran. 

Some years ago the County Court Judge of 
Clare was a Mr William Major, who was not liked 
by a popular Ennis solicitor named Greene. In 
an action between neighbouring farmers, tried at 
Quarter-sessions, for damages for the loss of a 
sheep, which had been killed by a dog, Greene, 
who appeared for the plaintiff, thus examined 
his client: ‘What sort is defendant’s dog that 
killed your sheep? Is he a bull-dog or a terrier?’ 
‘He is a brown terrier, sir” ‘Is he wicked?’ 
‘Troth, he is, sir—wicked and bad enough.’ ‘He 
is a snarling cur, I suppose, and shows his teeth 
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when he cannot bite?’ ‘You may say that, sir.’ 
‘Now, tell me, O’Brien, what’s the dog’s name?’ 
added Greene. Here the witness scratched his 
head, and hesitated to answer. ‘Don’t be delay- 
ing the court, sir, cried the judge, ‘or, I pro- 
test, I’ll dismiss your case.’ ‘Oh, then, your 
honour, as I must tell it, replied the witness, 
‘he’s a namesake of your own, for his name is 
Major’ This palpable hit at the Bench, to 
which Greene had adroitly led up, convulsed the 
court with laughter. 

A famous barrister named Bushe was addressing 
the jury on behalf of a prisoner, when the judge 
shook his head in doubt or denial of one of the 
advocate’s arguments. ‘I notice the motion of 
his lordship’s head’ continued Bushe. ‘You, 
gentlemen of the jury, may imagine it implies 
a difference of opinion with me; but I think 
you are mistaken; it is merely accidental. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, if you remain here many 
days you will yourselves perceive that when his 
lordship shakes his head there is nothing in it.’ 

But the judge is not always the butt in these 
caustic encounters between the Bar and the Bench 
in Ireland, A well-known lawyer, still living, 
defended a prisoner for horse-stealing before a 
judge with whom he had had some unpleasant en- 
counters, Seeing no other means of getting his 
client off, counsel set up a plea of insanity. The 
judge, in his charge, reminded the jury that there 
was no dispute as to the facts of the case, ‘But, 
continued his lordship, ‘the plea of insanity has 
been set up; and I charge you, gentlemen of the 
jury, that it should receive your very just and 
serious deliberation; but I must be allowed to 
say, for myself, that, upon a review of the whole 
case, I can discover no evidence of insanity on 
the part of the prisoner, except, perhaps, in the 
selection of his counsel.’ 

In Ireland, also, lawyers go to extreme lengths 
in their efforts to confuse witnesses and discredit 
their evidence. The great Daniel O’Connell de- 
fended two brothers named Hourigan, who were 
indicted, at the Clare Assizes held in Ennis, with 
having set fire to the outhouses of a neighbouring 
farmer with whom they had had a quarrel. The 
evidence of the Crown was that the buildings 
had been ignited with pitch, a quantity of which 
it was known the prisoners had procured some 
short time before the fire. At the opening of 
the trial O’Connell had a small pot containing 
pitch secretly placed on the witness-table, near 
the chair in which—as is the custom in Ireland 
—the witnesses sit during examination, and over 
the pot he placed his large, broad-brimmed hat, 
so as to effectually conceal it. The principal 
witness for the prosecution was a police officer, 
who had arrived on the scene during the fire, 
and, from the strong smell of pitch which pre- 
vailed, he conjectured that it had been used in 
the destruction of the out-offices. ‘You know thie 
smell of pitch, then?’ said O'Connell, in cross- 


examination. ‘I do—well, replied the witness, 
‘You seem to be a man able to smell pitch 
anywhere?’ ‘Anywhere I find it.’ ‘Even here, 
in this court, if it were here?’ ‘No doubt I 
would” ‘And do you swear you don’t get a 
smell of pitch here?’ cried O’Connell. ‘I do) 
replied the witness ; ‘if it were here I’d smell it? 
O’Connell, lifting his hat, disclosed the pot of 
pitch at the witness’s feet; and then, indulging 
in an outburst of characteristic vituperation, cried 
out to the astonished witness, ‘Now you may 
go down, you perjured rascal.” The jury were so 
much impressed by the trick that they acquitted 
the prisoners. 

O'Connell saved another prisoner from the 
gallows by a still more ingenious subterfuge, 
He defended at the Cork Assizes a man named 
Hogan, who was charged with murder. A hat, 
believed to be Hogan’s, was found on the scene 
of the murder, and was a strong point in the 
case against the prisoner. The witness who dis. 
covered the hat, and identified it in court, was a 
simple-minded but voluble man, who answered 
questions put to him without much thought, 
‘You are perfectly sure? said O’Connell, in 
cross-examination, ‘that this is the hat which you 
found on the road near the murdered man?’ 
‘Sartin sure,’ replied the witness. O'Connell 
looked into the hat, and after a careful inspection 
said to the witness, ‘Was the prisoner’s name, 
P-a-t H-o-a-a-N’ (spelling the words slowly), ‘in 
the hat at the time you found it?’ ‘’Twas, of 
course.’ ‘Come, sir, are you sure?’ ‘Sartin sure, 
yer honour.” ‘You can’t be mistaken?’ ‘No, yer 
honour. ‘And all you have sworn is as true as 
that?’ ‘Yes, yer honour.” ‘Then go off the table 
this minute,’ cried O’Connell triumphantly ; and, 
addressing the judge, he said, ‘My lord, there 
can be no conviction here; there is no name in 
the hat.’ The jury found the prisoner ‘not 
guilty.’ 

In the old days, before railways, a man was 
tried for highway robbery before Chief Baron 
O'Grady, on the last day of the Kilkenny Assizes. 
To the surprise of his lordship, who considered 
the case clearly proved, the verdict was ‘ Not 
guilty.’ The judge, turning to the Crown solicitor, 
inquired, ‘Is there any other indictment against 
this innocent man?’ ‘No, my lord,’ was the reply. 
‘Then tell the jailer,’ said the judge, ‘not to 
let him loose till I get half-an-hour’s start of 
him, for I’d rather not meet him on the road.’ 

Indeed, Irish juries have a ‘weakness’—to use 
a native colloquialism—for the man in the dock. 
But sometimes a prisoner makes a mistake. At 
a Quarter-sessions held in Tralee recently, a 
prisoner, who had no counsel to defend him, was 
told by the judge that he could ‘challenge’ or 
direct to stand aside any juror whom he thought 
would not do him justice. Presently the prisoner 
challenged a juror named Michael O’Brien. 
‘Arral, Darby,’ said the astonished Michael, 
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‘what do 
Sure I’m for yez, you 


addressing his friend in the dock, 
yez mane at all? 
omadawn.’ 

Another simple prisoner was Patrick Mac- 
Namara, recently indicted at the Limerick Assizes 
for stealing a sheep, the property of his land- 
lord, Sir Garrett FitzMaurice. He pleaded that 
he found the animal straying on the road, and 
was simply driving her home. ‘Can you read?’ 
asked the judge. ‘A little bit, me lord,’ was 
the reply. ‘Then you could not be ignorant 
that the sheep belonged to your landlord, Sir 
Garrett FitzMaurice, as his brand G.F.M. was on 
her” ‘True enough, me lord,’ said the prisoner ; 
‘but, sure, I thought the letters stood for “Good 
Fat Mutton.”? 

The answers given by witnesses to counsel ex- 
amining or cross-examining them are often very 
comical, In an assault case the prosecutor deposed 
that he was suddenly aroused from his slumbers 
by a blow on the head administered by the 


prisoner. ‘And how did you find yourself then?’ 
asked the counsel. ‘Fast asleep, sir,’ replied the 
witness. 


An old pedagogue, named O’Doherty, of local 
celebrity in Donegal, was a witness in a case. 
During his cross - examination counsel said, 
‘Where were you, sir, on this night?’ ‘This 
night !’ exclaimed O’Doherty. ‘Oh, but you’re 


the larned gintleman! This night isn’t come 
yet. I suppose you mane that night?’ ‘Well, I 
suppose the schoolmaster was abroad that night 
doing nothing,’ continued the counsel. ‘What’s 
nothing?’ asked the witness. ‘What is it, your- 
self?’ said the counsel. ‘I’ll tell you, thin, 
replied O'Doherty. ‘It’s a footless stocking 
without a leg.’ 

In a case tried before the late Baron Dowse 
a refractory witness refused to answer a question 
put by counsel, and said, ‘If you ax me that 
question agin I’ll give you my shoe on your poll.’ 
‘Does your lordship hear that language?’ said 
the counsel, appealing to the judge. ‘The answer 
to my question is essential to my client’s case. 
What does your lordship advise me to do?’ ‘If 
you are resolved to repeat the question,’ said 
Baron Dowse, ‘I’d advise you to move a little 
farther from the witness.’ 

The politeness of the Irish peasantry is pro- 
verbial. There was a ludicrous exemplification of 
it at the Roscommon Assizes recently at the trial 
of a man for robbery and assault. An old woman. 
named Mrs Cosgrave was the prosecutrix, On 
being asked if she saw in court the man who 
had assaulted and robbed her, she turned round, 
and pointing to the prisoner in the dock, said, 
most politely, ‘There’s the very gintleman, 
yer honour.’ 


SCOTCH FISHER LIFE, 


Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Vea pews HOSE who have never lived near, 
a | or been thrown into contact for a 
(3 a lengthened period with, the fishing 
bs population on the east coast of 
2 | Eas Scotland can have little idea of 

the great change that has taken 
place in the social condition of the fishermen 
within the last forty or fifty years. Among 
many communities, the villages of Cairnbulg, 
Inverallochy, and St Combs, grouped together 
almost on the Buchan portion of the Aberdeen- 
shire coast, may be instanced as an excellent 
specimen of evolution, in respect of the marvel- 
lous improvement upon the fishermen in all 
matters affecting their home, in the course of the 
last half-century. Fifty years ago the villages 
were practically rude clay huts; while the 
men themselves were ignorant—like the most of 
their fellows all over the coast—thoughtless of 
wife and family, and, as a rule, liberal patrons 
of the public-house. Indeed so keen was their 
taste for whisky in those days that, in making 
their engagement for the herring-fishing with the 
curer, one clause in the agreement was always 
religiously attended to, and that was to the effect 
that so many gallons of whisky per week had to 


AS IT WAS AND IS. 


be supplied to each crew, over and above the price 
for the herrings. The men were very combative, 
and under the effects of alcohol desperate fights 
among them were of common occurrence. 

In those far-back days the fishermen lived an 
isolated life, practically partitioned off from the 
outer world and knowing little of what was 
going on beyond the confines of their village. 
Except when they went to Fraserburgh to the 
summer herring-fishing for a few weeks, the fisher- 
men at the period referred to never left their native 
village from the time they moved from their 
mother’s knee until they were laid at rest in the 
quiet churchyard, Literature was an unknown 
quantity, for the very good reason that only the 
select few were able to read. 

The fishermen’s houses, as already indicated, 
were of a most primitive kind, clay-built and 
roofed with thatch, with earthen floors, the most 
of which were as undulating as the surface of the 
North Sea in a breeze. The houses without ex- 
ception consisted of a ‘but’ and a ‘ben’ Much 
controversy has taken place in different parts of 
the country as to the significance of ‘but’ and 
‘ben ;’ and it therefore may be noted here that 
the rule among the fisher-people on the Buchan 
coast is that the ‘ben’ is the apartment which is 
in common or everyday use, while the ‘but’ is a 
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room of a rather higher status, and used on 
special occasions only. The furniture was con- 
fined to two or three deal chairs, a deal table, 
and a chest or two, with the absolutely necessary 
box-bed set against the partition in the house. 
Doors were seldom, if ever, locked at night. The 
villagers must not have indulged in much scandal, 


_ or been fearful of family secrets or family move- 


ments being known, for such a thing as a window- 
blind was never drawn. Few houses, indeed, were 
provided with what was considered an unneces- 
sary piece of furnishing. To have seen a blind 
down would have been considered an extra- 
ordinary thing; and, in the opinion of a villager, 
nothing less than a corpse in the house would 
justify such a great innovation. The one dis- 
agreeable feature about the fishermen’s surround- 
ings was the household ‘midden’ or ashpit, 
which usually occupied a prominently convenient 
position at the front and only door. It was an 
age of utility then, and the housewife thought less 
of the ornamental than of the saving of trouble. 

As for the laws of hygiene, if one couldn’t 
survive the odours arising from the midden during 
the scorching heat of August he was not fit to 
buffet the wintry waves that beat mercilessly against 
their rock-bound shore. So far as concerns light, 
unfortunately nothing had yet been heard of gas, 
the electric-light, or paraffin; and even a tallow- 
candle was a modern luxury in these isolated 
villages. The lamp used was called an ‘Eelie 
Dolly’ by the fisher community. It was a vessel 
with double shells, and was a thing of most primi- 
tive shape and manufacture. A common ‘rash’ or 
rush, peeled, served as a wick, while the oil used 
was of home manufacture, and most commonly ex- 
tracted from the dog-fish. ‘Burning the midnight 
oil’? was a caution in those days, seeing that the 
lamp always gave a modicum of light but an 
excess of smell, before which the odours of a 
herring-offal factory would have been immediately 
overwhelmed and utterly annihilated. Coals, the 
use of which is the hall-mark of trade development 
and advancing civilisation all the world over, had 
not found their way to the villages. The big 
magnates of Fraserburgh burned coals judiciously 
mixed with peat; but the fishermen still used, as 
their forefathers had ever done, peat and wood for 
heating and cooking purposes in the house. It was 
pretty well through the century before coals came 
into general use among the villagers. 

The educational system obtaining among the 
fisher-folks up to nearly the fifties was simplicity 
itself. At the age of nine or ten years the 
children were sent to a dame-school, where two 
important regulations were laid down. The first 
was that the children had to wash themselves 
each evening at the village well before going to 
bed. Soap and a towel were considered a luxury 
fit only for the great of the land, and a good 
douche of cold water, left to natural laws to dry, 
completed the bairns’ toilet for the day. The 


other condition was that the children. should each 
bring a peat daily as part-payment of the school 
fee. With a regular attendance for a week or 
two, the ‘bing’ of peats in the corner of the 
room assumed such dimensions that many times 
the pupils last to arrive had considerable difli- 
culty in squeezing into the apartment, which was 
ridiculously small at the best. At the dame- 
school the children were taught the alphabet and 
words of three or four letters. After completing 
their course with Lizzie Davidson, the scholars 
graduated into an establishment kept by a man 
named Drysdale, who was half-teacher, half- 
preacher. The curriculum at what may be 
called the village ‘High School’ was not over- 
ambitious. It consisted of being able to read 
portions of Scripture and add very short lines 
of figures together. The teacher hithself was not 
above being troubled with big words ; and when he 
came to any he told the scholars to pass them 
over as ‘foreigners. At odd times there were 
numerous foreign words in the lesson. 

Fifty years ago herring-nets were hand-made, 
hemp being the material used, and it was part of 
the children’s education to learn to weave these 
nets. Thus they early became of considerable 
assistance to their parents, and were proficient 
hands at the work by the time they reached man- 
hood. Net-weaving in the old days was one of 
the most important works in a fisherman’s life, 
and during the winter months this task occupied 
practically his whole time. 

From net-weaving to marriage is a far cry ; but 
as girls were often employed at the work, many a 
courtship which ended in a wedding had its first 
start when the lads and lasses were weaving the nets. 

It is an interesting fact that fishermen on the 
northern shores of Scotland have ever married 
early. The marriage function has changed its 
character very greatly in recent times. Long 
ago it was made the occasion of a great feast 
and a bigger drink. There was hardly any limit 
to the invitations given, which of course were 
always by word of mouth; but it was a strict 
and honourable rule that each guest present should 
bring with him or her to the marriage feast eat- 
ables or drinkables of some kind. 

This took the form of tea, sugar, cream, sweet 
biscuits, bread, jams of all descriptions, oat cakes 
specially made, &c., with perhaps some liquid 
that shall not be mentioned. The modern insti- 
tution of dowering a bride with presents which 
the guests could not share has never found favour 
in the fisher-people’s eyes. On the marriage 
morning—and this more particularly illustrates a 
wedding long ago—the children were treated to 
milk porridge, which was considered a great deli- 
cacy fifty years ago, while the grown-up people 
were served with an abundant supply of ale brose 
strongly charged with whisky. The proverbial 
button was placed in the brose-dish, and the 
happy finder was, of course, to be first married. 
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The marriage ceremony generally took place in 
the afternoon. The wedding procession through 
the village, with guns firing, accompanied some- 
times by fiddle or other kind of music, was an 
indispensable part of the day’s proceedings. At 
night a fish supper was partaken of, at which 
all the delicacies already mentioned were done 
ample justice to. The feast, as it was called, was 
finished in one day; but drinking went on for a 
week, and sometimes a fortnight, with the result 
that fierce quarrels arose among the men, and 
fighting and bloodshed turned the villages into a 
regular Donnybrook Fair. There were no police- 
men in those days to interrupt the sport, and when 
the carousal was over all was forgotten and forgiven. 

As to fishing operations, some curious customs 
prevailed among these old-fashioned fishermen. 
For instance, when a crew was ‘made mp,’ each 
fisherman brought with him his particular portion 
of the boat’s sail, which he claimed and received 
again when the season’s operations were over. 
Again, at a fishing which was called ‘the great 
line shots, a term now completely obsolete, each- 
fisherman had his own particular area at sea set 
apart, wherein he cast his lines, and no fisherman 
would have thought of intruding upon his neigh- 
bour’s ground. 

These old fishermen were intensely super- 
stitions, as fishermen in past ages were all 
the world over; and a catalogue of their 
beliefs in ‘the uncanny’ in various shapes would 
fill a volume. They firmly believed in the 
evils of cock-crowing shortly before midnight, 
ghosts, sounds before death, and visions of people 
immefliately before death. Two marriage-parties 
meeting on the road was a certain indication that 
two or three of the people in the procession, or 
some of their relatives or friends, would die before 
a year had elapsed. Ministers of the gospel were 
held to be most unlucky, and they were most 
unceremoniously and most unkindly placed on a 
level with pigs, hares, salmon, &c., any, or any 
part, of which found in = bcat meant some dire 
calamity at sea to the crew. So strongly did the 
fishermen feel on this point some fifty years ago 
that many a time a crew lying in Fraserburgh 
harbour, on board of whose boat the leg of a hare 
or a pig had been found, remained ashore for a 
night, or perhaps two, until the evil spell had lost 
its power. Many a time limbs of the much-hated 
animals were surreptitiously placed on board the 
boats by the ‘wags’ of Fraserburgh, who, in those 
sleepy days, were well rewarded by the idle crowd 
about the shore for raising a storm of excitement 
among the fishermen and a laugh at their expense. 

‘While the men display eccentric notions of life, 
the women are not without their peculiarities. 
One interesting fact is the particular pattern of 
shawl or plaid worn by the women of the re- 
spective villages. The women of Cairnbulg and 
Inverallochy have always worn a red-and-black- 
striped shawl, while those belonging to St Combs 


display one of blue and black. So strong is the 
clan feeling that one would not wear the other’s 
colours under any circumstances, Of course, if a 
St Comb’s girl marries a Cairnbulg or Inverallochy 
fisherman and settles down in either of these villages 
she has to don the red and black, and vice versd on 
the part of a Cairnbulg or Inverallochy girl. 

Funerals among the fishermen at the time re- 
ferred to had pretty much the arrangements of a 
marriage, in so far as whisky and tobacco played 
an important part. 

The life of these villagers, though uneventful 
in one sense, was not without its sad and tragic 
side at times. Boats, alas! many a time have gone 
to the fishing from the villages, and, overwhelmed 
by the sea, have disappeared without leaving a 
single vestige of them behind. When any unusual 
calamity of this kind occurred, the excitable and 
impressionable nature of the people led to displays 
of grief uncontrollable beyond description. 

These villagers have also had troubles which 
comparatively few towns in Scotland have had 
to face. During this century the villages have 
been twice devastated by cholera of a most 
virulent kind. If they were not the only fishing- 
villages in the north of Scotland attacked by this 
terrible disease in 1847, they at least were by a 
long way the most severely handled. The visita- 
tion of 47 was awful, and quite turned the villages 
into charnel-houses, People went to bed quite 
well, but were dead before morning. Not a house 
escaped this terrible messenger of death. The 
people were perfectly panic-stricken, and as many 
as were able fled to the country, while others 
lived among the overturned boats that were hauled 
up on the beach some distance from the houses. 
Harrowing tales are still told of how women had, 
unaided, to coffin their own husbands. Others 
saw friends drop down and die before ‘their eyes ; 
while some with father, mother, sister, or brother 
lying dead could not, in the panic, get any one 
to assist in burying the dead one. In the early 
stages of the epidemic the victims were mostly 
the drunken, loose characters of the villages, and 
the trouble was therefore dubbed ‘the godless 
disease.’ When, however, death laid its grasp 
heavily on the ‘unco guid,’ that class quickly 
repented of their want of charity, and could 
not bear to hear the expression used. The last 
visitation was in 1866; but, though bad enough, 
the death-rate on that occasion showed a dis- 
tinct diminution. Those epidemics were looked 
upon by many of the simple-minded villagers as 
a dispensation of Providence; but, though the 
infection was in 1847 brought to the villages by a 
mussel-boat, and in 1866 by a seaman, there is no 
doubt the unsanitary surroundings of the people 
greatly contributed to the spread of the disease. 

After conquering their drinking habits many 
years ago, the villagers went in for a milder dis- 
sipation in the shape of soirees. Of these institu- 
tions the fishermen are undoubtedly the warmest 
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supporters ; in fact, the Christmas soiree begins to 
be looked forward to about the month of August. 
One of the fishermen generally essays to give an 
address or ‘his experiences’ at these gatherings ; 
and at the village soiree proper one invariably 
occupies the chair. The appearance of the fisher- 
men as platform speakers—although some of them 
have a remarkable faculty of extempore preach- 
ing—is sometimes intensely amusing, not to say 
ludicrous. At one of these soirees, held in a 
village near Fraserburgh fully twenty years ago, 
a fisherman was chairman, and, addressing the 
meeting, he said, ‘Dear brudders, we’ll open the 
proceedings by singing the Hundreth Psalm. We 
all know it, and I will just repeat the first four 
lines : 
All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 
In pastures green He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.’ 


In his excitement the poor chairman plunged, 
without any feelings of remorse, from the Hun- 
dredth into the Twenty-third Psalm; and, 
fortunately or unfortunately, that he had made 
a mistake never occurred to him. 

All soirees, even at the date mentioned, were 
not, however, so rich in amusement as the one 
referred to. How changed are the people now! 
Education, newspapers, and contact with the 
outer world have revolutionised the fishermen’s 
life and surroundings. Drink has been practically 
abjured by every one of them for many years 
back. A strongly-marked evangelical spirit now 
animates the people, and an air of comfort, and 
a contented, happy community, well housed 
and well cared for, has taken the place of the 
thoughtless, hard-drinking, and indigent popula- 
tion of the past. Education is far advanced, and 
scholars of exceptional repute are sent out from 
the village school, which is excellently equipped, 
and stands high in the inspector’s annual reports. 

The revival and temperance waves of thirty or 
forty years ago took a strong hold upon the 
villagers, and the effect of these may still be 
plainly seen. The great bulk of these fishermen 
are Congregationalists, and their religious feelings 
are so strongly marked that they ungrudgingly 
walk to Fraserburgh, a distance of from three to 
five miles away, each Sunday regularly, so that 
they may be privileged to worship in the way 
that seems to them best. -This they have done for 
forty years back, Improvement has gone on at 
such a rate since the condition of their social life 
changed that these fishermen are now as fine a 
seafaring race, physically and intellectually, as can 
be found on the British coast. 

Fifty years ago, with their tiny cockle-shells of 
boats, they never ventured, when engaged in fish- 
ing operations, farther than a mile or two from 
their own shore. Except on rare occasions, they 
preferred to wait almost within hail of the beach 
till the fish came to them. Not only do the 


present race of fishermen, with their splendid boats 
and complete equipment, almost cross the North 
Sea in search of the spoils of the deep, but they 
carry on their campaign on almost all parts of 
the British coast. They are equally at home on 
the Barra coast, at Stornoway, Orkney, Shetland, 
the east coast of Scotland, Scarborough, Yarmouth, 
the English Channel, and even the wild western 
coast of Ireland. As proof of their qualities, 
a good many of these villagers have acted 
as fishery instructors —the chief being an 
Inverallochy man—on the Irish coast, under 
the Congested Districts Board of Ireland. Their 
efforts have met with most gratifying success, 
The fishing has been developed at a wonderful rate, 
and its future possibilities, thanks to the skill and 
teaching of these Buchan fishermen, are of great 
consequence to the poor Irishmen inhabiting the 
north and north-west coasts of Ireland. 

One of the most important undertakings ever 
carried out, affecting the interests of the villagers, is 
on the eve of realisation. A new light railway 
between Fraserburgh and the villages has been 
sanctioned, and will be completed within a reason- 
able time. The long lease of isolation will be at 
an end, and the resident portion of the people 
brought into still closer touch with the outside 
world. The beach between Inverallochy and St 
Combs, and miles beyond, is- beautiful, while a 
magnificent stretch of links, with turf of remark- 
ably fine quality, second to none in the north for 
golfing purposes, lies ready to be laid out. With 
the projected improvements completed, these fishing 
villagers, with their once primitive ways of life 
still clinging to the older generation, willsenter 
upon a new and a better era. 


THE COTSWOLD HILLS. 


Now the sunset lies a-dying, and the purple fades to gray, 

And the arms of night steal softly round the weary, 
restless day ; 

All the rich and mighty city in her fairest robe is drest ; 

But I would that I were roaming o’er the Uplands of 
the West ! 


There’s a stretch of barren hillside where the white road 
leads along ; 

Where the larks are quivering downward in a throbbing 
joy of song 

Where, below, the far-off valley lies asleep in misty rest, 

While the sunset glory lingers on the Uplands of the West ; 


Where the wolds roll wide and lonely, and the lapwings 
call and sweep, 

And the dry bents rustle gently to the harebells dropt asleep, 

And the silence broods in coolness on the hill’s thyme- 
fragrant breast, 

And the night-breeze wakes and ruffles o’er the Uplands 
of the West. 


This great world may hold scenes fairer and more dazzling 
bright than this, 

In far lands of snow-crowned splendour, or in golden isles 
of bliss ; 

All the wide earth laughs in beauty ; but my heart loves 
still the best 

Just the _ the dusk flows softly o’er the ee of 
the W Eva D. 
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